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ABSTRACT 

To assist in the process of improving writing 
instruction, a study assessed the status of writing in the District 
of Columbia Public Schools. The study consisted of four components: a 
teacher survey; a student survey; principal interviews; and a 
curriculum assessment. The teacher survey was administered to 897 
teachers in 34 schools and the student survey was administered to 
2,394 students in 26 schools during December 1986 through March 1987. 
Principals at 12 schools (four elementary, four junior high/middle 
school, and four senior high) were interviewed during March and April 
1987. Results indicated that students, teachers, and principals were 
supportive of instructional efforts in writing. However, 
multiple-choice, f ill-in-the-blank, and sentence completion items 
were among the types of in-class activities identified as writing 
most frequently assigned. Essays, book reports, journals, and 
creative writing were not reported to be common in-class writing 
activities. Findings also showed that many teachers lack recent, 
formal exposure to process writing and writing across the curriculum. 
(Thirty-eight tables are included, and 15 references are appended.) 
(MM) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Mciting was identified by the Board of Education at the 1986 Winter 
Planning Retreat as the nuniber one instructional priority of the school 
system for the next five years. To assist in the prxjess of iipxjvirg 
writing instruction, the Si:?5erintendent of the District of Oolimtoia Public 
Sciiools directed that the status of writing in our sciiools be researched. 
Olie F«2rpose of this evaluation r^xart was to assess the status of writing 
in the District of Columbia Public Schools (DCES) . Die data collection 
effort had four aspects: Ohe teacher survey, the student survey, 
prirk'jipal interviews and a curriculum, assessment. 

UtiB teacher survey was administered to 897 teachers in thirty-four 
(34) schools during the months of December 1986 throu^ March 1987. Die 
student survey was administered to 2,394 students in twenty-six (26) 
schools during the months of Decenibar 1986 throu^ Iferch 1987. Principals 
at twelve schools in DCPS (four elementary, four junior hi^y^iddle school 
and fair senior hi^) were interviewed duriig MSuxii and Rpril 1987. Hie 
curriculum assessment was conducted under contract by Dr. Mattie C. 
Williams, aaeau Chief, Language Arts, Chicago Public Schools durlm the 
month of JUly 1987. 

To assess the status of writing, data oorresporxiLng to seven 
evaluation questions were summarized fton the teacher and student surveys. 
Principal interviews and the curriculum assessment. The findings 
generally Indicate that students, teachers and principals are siroportive 
of instructional efforts in writing. Yet the survey data are zdsttming in 
terms of viiat passes for writing in the perc^jtion of scoie teachers. 
Mimeograph and ditto sheets containing nultiple-choice, fill-in-the-blank 
and sentence ccxtpletion items were among the types of activities 
identified as writing most frequently assigned. Overall, teachers 
indicated that activities, using multiple-choice and fill-in-the-blank 
items ramced fourth and fifth in frequency of use durirg class. As 
hcmework writing activitiea, sentence cotnpletion and fill-in-the-blank 
exercises were ranked nuniber one and three, respectively, in ftequency of 



Students r^rted they spent more class time on writirg activities 
that involved sentence Qanpletion (grade six language arts), 
multiple-choice (grade six science) and fill-in-the-blank (grade «i!r, 
junior hi^ and senior high mathematics) . Reference skills (outlinim, 
note-taking, etc.) were fr^uently reported by students (grade six social 
studies, junior hi^ English, science, social studies and foreign 
language; and senior hic^ English, social studies and foreign larwuage) . 
Essays, bocsk reports and journal and creative writing were not r^jorted by 
students to be cccanon in-class writing activities. At this time, the 
teacher and student survey f indir^ lead us to believe that the production 
of creative types of writing are currently uncamnjon easeriences for our 
students. 

Findings frcm this stut^ also indicate that opportunity to write also 
needs to be addressed. During a typical week, forty-six percent (46%) of 
the responding teachers r^rted allcwir^ one hour or loss for writing 
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durliKr class time while forty-two percent (42%) reported allowii^ one to 
three hours. Bicugh teachers r^jort allowirig tiiae for writir^ to ocxaar 
during class, it would appear that sentence ccmpletion, nultiple-ciioice 
and fill-in-the-blank items are the types of activities being assigned. 
Ifcst stu(3ents indicated that they li3ced a variety of writing activities 
but dislHoad essays. Bcjihasis should be placed on providing a rai^ of 
variting e:q}eriences for students. Hie iiaplication is that a large 
percentage of teachers and administrators will need to be oriented towards 
current trends and practices in writing. 

Study findings frcci the Teacher Survey indixate that mary teachers 
lack recent, formal exposure to process writing and writing across the 
curriculum. Of the total number of teachers that responaed to the Iteacher 
Survey (N » 897) , only twenty-five percent (25%) r^jorted having taken a 
formal course en writii^ since 1979. Sixteen percent (16%) reported 
having been e^^xased to writirg Inservice activities since 1979. The 
survey was administered prior to the 1987 Oteacher's Convention in which 
every teacher in DOES was e^^jected to attend one of the sixty-four 
Inservice activities Involving writii^. Hbwever, the one hour inservice 
training activity merely e^^josed participants to changes In the teaching 
mid evaluation of writing. Each curriculum area needs to si^port the 
Writing Initiative by providing and si^portii^ inservice training en 
writing for their teachers by cnccuraging the assignment of creative, 
process oriented writing to students and by pcesentii^ strategies to 
handle the "paper burden" associated with evaluctim student writi«r 
products using a process approach. 

Results of the Teacher Survey and Principal interviews further' raises 
a oonoem about soaroes of si^^jort, guidance and si?)ervisian in terms of 
ii^tructian in DCES. Overall results of the Iteacher Survey indicate that 
Principals ^nd Regional Si^iervisors provided the least amount of 
sqpporVguldarice In the teaching of writing. (Diis finding varied to some 
©ctent with the subject tau^t.) Teachers identified, other teachers and 
their department heads as the greatest providers of simport/auidaiice in 
the teaching of writing. ^ 

Principals indicated they were responsible for si^^ervisli^ the wrltim 
enphasis in their schools but that day to day st?)ervisian of the writing 
emphasis was placed in the hands of the school level writing coordinator. 
Die Teacher Survey data e^jpear to be si^^xarted by the Principal interview 
•ocmnents (in terms of the level of support provided by 
Principals/Assistant Principals) . Diou^ Principals Interviewed accept 
responsibility for leading the writing enphasis in their schools, overall 
Principals were not viewed by teachers surveyed as providers of supoort 
and guidance in the teachli^ of writing. 

Die writing currlxailum assessment conducted by Dr. Ifettie Williams was 
undertaken prior to the release sf the CBC guides for writing revised 
under the direction of the English Department durir^ the summer of 1987. 
Die sum of Dr. WilliauB* comments relative to the writing curriculum 
strand will need to be considered in relationsliip to the inprovements made 
on the CBC guides for writing once th^ are available. A ooiple of points 
made by Dr. Williams in her responses to the questions raised by the 
ev^uator merit serious consideration. Dr. WiUiams recommended that 
writing ^ocess and cross-curriculum writing assume a more dcmlnant role 
across curriculum areas (eg. , cooperative plannir^ of writli^ assignments 
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acaxjss subject areas) and that teachers and administrators be involved in 
staff devBlopnent activities that enjiiasize the current thinkijig on the 
teaching of writing. 

Dr. Williams noted concerns with the DCPS Oanpetency Based Assessment 
writing ccsponent: 

Test items that do not appear to assess v^it 
they purport to measure. 

Test items need to assume a more global 
per^)ective with greater lose of writing sanples 
to assess the extent of the s3dll mastery of 
students. 

Assessment techniques used at the secondary 
level should be adapted for use at the elemerrtary 
level (using analytic and holistic scoring techniques) . 

A f ital issue deals with the need to address the elementary writlig 
curriculum to the skills and ability levels of students vdio have 
participated in the Wtiting to Read Program. Students leave the Writing 
to Kead Program with demonstrated skills that far exceed the terminal 
writing objectives for most of the elementary grades, since the plan is 
to iiplement Writing to Read in most elementary schools, the elementary 
writing curriculum may need to be revised .to reflect the abilities of 
students \dio have participated in the readlr^/writii^ romuter based 
program. (Presently, fifty-ei^t elementary schools participate in the 
Writing to Pead Program.) One of the luplicatLons is the need for 
articulatich, coordination and cooperative planning among the English, 
reading and Writing to Read program directors. 



Peocanmendations 



Members of the Writing Initiative Task Force were nailed a copy of the 
evaluation r^xsrt for their perusal. Ihe Task Force is canposed of 
Teachers, Principals, Regional Siqoervisors, the Ercfllsh D^artment, the 
Office of Incentive Programs, two Si?5ervisii^ Directors (isC) , members of 
the Division of Staff Develcpnent and Research and E\^uation. IWelve of 
the Task Force members convened on Thursday, October 29, 1987 at lamdcn 
Elementary School to discuss the f indii^ of the evrluation report and to 
fonaiLate reccemendations. Recontaendatlons frcsa the Task Farce are listed 
below: 



1. All teachers should ba required to ccopleta a practical course of 
training, inservice or otherwise, in writing appropriate to their 
Instructional level and area by a date to be specified lay the 
St^jerintendent. 

Bis findings of the study Indicate that of the 897 teachers 
surveyed in thirty-four (34) r^resentative schools, 
twenti'-nlne percent (29%) r^xarted they had never taken 
a college level course on the teachii^ of writing. Only 
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forty percent (40%) of the teachers surveyed said their had 
cotpleted a college level course on the teaching of vjriting 
since 1979. In terms of inservice training, forty-one 
percent (41%) indicated they had ccsnpleted an inservice 
ccwrse on the teaching of writirg. Of that number, 
fifty-nine percent (59%) indicated that they had ccnipleted 
one or mare inservice classes on the teaching of writing 
since 1979. (Ihese data were collected prior to the 1987 
D.C. Teachers Ctsivention vMch c:5»sed itany teachers to a 
mini inservice activily in writing.) Bie lack of recent 
training by a majority of the responding teachers is lHoaly 
reflected in the types of activities identified as writing 
assigned during class and as hanework. Amonj the most 
frequently assigned types of writii^ duidi^ class were 
multiple choice and fill-in-the^jlanks (third anJ fourth, 
respectively) . As haaework, sentence ccnpletion and 
f ill-in-the^Dlank were the most frequently reported writirg 
activities (ranked one and three, respectively) . students 
reported that f ill-in-the-*lank, multiple choice and 
sentence ccopletion were amcng the most frequently assigned 
types of activities identified as writing that they had 
ejqjerienced. 



Articulation shcwld take place between various curriculum area 
directors and coordinators of various writing projects in tlie 
school system so that the writing cbjectives of related 
educational curricula and program correlate as much as possible 
with those in the writing curriculum. 



Writing is one element of a ccopnehensive larguage arts 
program. Other elements inca\ide readir^, sp^kirg, 
and listening with varying levels of synthesis and analysis. 
As Dr. Mattie Williams concluded, in DCPS little or no 
articulation occurs among the various curriculum areas or 
writing programs such as PAIS, Writii^ to Read and Success 
in Reading and Writ±ig relative to the correlation of their 
writing ccnponents to the curriculum in writing. 
Articulation and correlation should be strongly encouraged 
and siroported by the Office of Instruction, m addition, 
future curriculum revisions should take into account the 
skills and abilities of students based on their exposure to 
systemwixJe writing related programs such as Writii^ to Read 
and at^usted accordingly (presently in 58 of 124 schools 
having kindergarten and first grade classes and is emandlng 
yearly by fifteen schools) . 



Systematic daservation of what is occurring in the classroom in 
terms of writing should be documented by Regional Siqpervisors, 
Principals and Assistant Principals so that a correlation can be 
made of vdoat teachers teacJi (skills and applications) and v*at we 
eqoect them to teach. 



Dr. Williams r^rted in her evaluation of the writir^ 
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caoriculm that the writli^ straiva of the English aicriculum 
is more skill oriented than content oriented. An einji^iasis 
on the learning of skills without a parallel enjiiasis cn 
application of the skills learned results in lack of 
retention of the skill by starients. One of the strategies 
prcposed for r xraoting the ajplication of skills is the 
establishront of a mlriimm numbei of valtirg products to 
be ocopleted by students at eadi grade level per advisory 
period. Presently, secondary English teachers are 
encxxrragad to provide four significant qcportun'-ties to 
write each year, tut presently no such si^gestion exists 
for the elementary level. The English d^artment should 
be involved in determining the number of writing prxsducts 
that will be required using data from other school systems 
and feedback feau personne]. in DCES. Bie establishment 
or a minimum number of significant writing activities at 
each grade level is an event that has occurred hi adjacent 
school systems and in other urban school systems. 



Individuals charged with sijqpervising instruction need to be 
given the time to supervise and to re-fine their own skills. 

Teachers surveyed indicated that Principals and Eegional 
Supervisors were lew providers of sipport and guidance 
to tea<±ers in the teachiixf of Wi.iting. Presently, 
indivixJuals responsible for sipervisdLt^ instruction are 
spending much of their time coordinating programs and/or 
projects so that instead of supervising instruction, they 
are frequently occupied by meetings and administrative 
types of activities. Supervisors need to be involved 
in more enabling types of activities. Routine 
administrative tasks presently handled ne^d to be reduced 
so that a larger percentage of time can be directed towards 
cbservation and sap.irvision of instruction. Principals ani 
Ei^jervisors need to be involved in staff develofsnent related 
to writing process and writing across the curriculum so that 
they can be able providers of assistance to teachers (and 
so that they can be better evaluators of writii^ 
instruction) . peer coaching and other school level types 
of instructional assistance and monitorii^ need to be 
developed as well. 
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THE STATUS OF WRITING IN THE 
DISTRICT OF CX)nMBIA HJBLIC SCHOOLS: 
1986-87 

Ihe Districb of Oolxmibia Public Schcxjls (DdS) has pursued various 
strategies to iroprove student vndting ability arxi instruction in writing. 
The English Departjnent of DCPS revised the language arts curriculm for 
grades 1-12 in the 1976 Occpetency Based Curriculum (CBC) . Copies of the 
CBC guide were made available to teac*vsrs fca: iise in the classroom. 
Curriculum guides for electives such as journalism and creative writing 
were developed to reinforce the distinction between those types of writing 
and ej^ository writing. Durii^ 1982, English teachers received a copy of 
Writing H andbook for English Teachers (developed by the DCPS English 
D^artment) vMch provided writing models; Instructional strategies and an 
evaluation guide for use in teaching students to write and evaluating 
student writing products (450 copies were provided to English teachers and 
language arts rescurce teachers). Since 1983, writing across the 
curriculm has been encouraged through oo-sponsorship of courses with the 
Nati,anal Capitol Area Writing Project (NGftWP) . Tteachers participating in 
cross curriculum writing ocurses strengthen their own writing skills as 
well as develop instnjctional skills that work with students of differing 
ability levels. Those teachers. In turn, have trained other teachers In 
writing across the curriculum. Most of the participants in NCawp have 
been English teachers. 

In addition, writing charts outlining writing products required at 
each grade and guidelines for evaluating student ccopositions have been 
developed as has a set of criterion referenced tests for grades 1 throurfi 
10 that measure student ability to ccoplete the writing requirement 
specified by the end of the school year for those grades. At the 
secondary level, the English D^artment has reccaijended that a student 
produce a_ minimum of four significant writing products each year. No 
m l nim n m guidelines have beiai n^rted for elementary school children. 

Staff dfivelcpnent activities are available for English and lamuage 
resooce teachers. In addition to NCRWP courses and staff develt^nent 
activities on writing across the curriculum, monthly staff meetings 
provide additional cpportunities for x^xiating. These staff meetings are 
attended by 65 English department chairpersons fran junior hirfi, senior 
hi^, middle and extended elementary schools. 

Statement of the Problem 

The infonnation cited in the last section indicates that efforts have 
been made to emphasize writing throu^ the Englisiyianguage arts program 
in the DCES. What is not clear is the impact of the efforts nentioned on 
i±ie writing eitphasis in schools (across curriculm areas) or the inpact of 
writing on student ability. Ihis evaluation study will endeavor to answer 
the general question: 

Wlr^t is the status of writirg in the DCES? 

1 
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since writing is the tcp instructional priority of the Board of Education 
and the Si^jerintendent during the next five years, this stucfy is essential 
so that we can learn school level administrators inpressions of writing, 
instructional needs, teadiing practices and student interests awi 
es^jeriences. Specific questions that will be asked to help us understarei 
the nature of the writing program in DOES are stated at the beginning of 
the Findings section. 



Methodology 

Die next section reviews the strategies for collecting data for the 
three refererK» groiros (administrators, teaciiers and students) . 

AEMTNISTRATORS: Structured interviews were held with a sample of twelve 
(12) Principals in the District of Columbia Public Schools during February 
throu^ i^ril of 1987. Principals interviewed vere selected from each 
educational level and every region. 

TEACHEKS: Teachers at thirty-four (34) randcanly selected school sites 
were surveyed fcoa December 1986 throu^ March 1987. Most of the surveys 
were admlnisterad at faculty meetings by the evaluation team. 

STODENTS: Surv^ were administered to a maximum of sixty (60) rfcudents 
in grades six tnrojgh twelve at each of twenty-nine (29) schools beginning 
in December 1986 throu^ March 1987. Die surveys were administered by 
English teachers to students in grades seven (7) throu^ twelve (12) . 
Sixth grade teacners administered the survey to their students 
OcoprehensivB Tests of Basic Skills (CEBS) and CXaDpetency Eased Assessment 
(CBA) data were secured from the Student Assessment Branch of the Division 
of Quality Assurance. 

Data Analysis 

Ohe data collected fran surveys were first transferred to coding 
sheets and then to a file on the mainframe coaputer. Open-ended survey 
questions were analyzed and coded to facilitate data entry. Frequencies, 
percentages and means were generated using the Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences (SPSS) . Criterion and norm referenced test data profiles 
were presented using the mean percentage of students mastering the CBA 
writing corponent objective at the given grade level and median percentile 
ranks fca: students on the CIBS. 
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Ihs status of writing during 1S86-87 was evaluated an terms of the 
foUcwing evaluation questions: 

I. VJhat t^ of training have teachers received in the 
teaching of writing? 

H. What t^ of activities involving writing are being 
assigned in-class and as hcanework? 

m. What are student Interests and experiences with writing in 
IV. How much time is devoted to writing? 

V. What are school level administrators perceptions of writing 
in DCES? 

VX. Htw is the writing curriculum inplemented and manitored 
in the schools? 

VH. How does the current writing curriculm strand canpare 
with national trends in writing instruction? 

Each of the evaluation questions is used as a heading for the related 
findings of this stud^. Tables 1, 2 and 3 summarize the sources of 
teacher and student survey data used in this evaluation study. 
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Table 1 



SCHOOLS AND EEGICNS WHERE THE TEACHER 
SURVEYS WERE AEMENISTERED 



1^=897 frm 34 schools 



Elementary 



dcirk 


B 


Keene 


B 




C 


Marie Beed 


C 


Nldiols Ave. 


A 


Oyster 


B 


l^cx)lm X 


A 


Eemdle-Hi^iland 


D 


WiallQei>Jones 


A 


Woodridge 


C 



Lafayette 

Nalle 

Raymond 

Tyler 

Wilkinson 



B 
D 
B 
D 
A 



N=15 



Middle Schools 
Stuart-^fal^on D 
lf=l 

Pre-K - 8 Schools 

Bcookland c 
EletdriemJchnson D 

lf=2 



Junior Hicfli Schools 

Backus C 

Dcuglass A 
Garnet-Patterson C 

Hine D 

Langl^ C 

Macfarland B 

Rally Miller D 

Rabaut B 

Shaw A 

N=9 



Senior High Schools 

Anacostia D 

Ballou A 

Banneker * 

. Ccxjlidge B 
School W/0 Walls * 

Spingam c 

Wiaodson D 



N=7 



* - Diese schools report directly to the Office of Instruction 
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Table 2 

GRADEySUPHCIS TfiUGHT BY KESPONDENIS 



GracJe/Subiect Preouencv 


Percent 




WW 


6.5% 


Elernentazy Ed. 


203 




Jimiov Hi^ 


183 


21.1% 


Senior Hicdi 




17.1% 


Special Education 


24 




Vocational Education 


7 


.8% 


Militaiy Science 


1 


. X'o 


Ccnibination 


26 


3.0% 


Fine Arts 






Art 


9 




I^ic 


8 


.9% 


Foreian Lancjuaoes 






French 


9 


1.0% 


Spanish 


10 




lanouacre Arts 






Junior Hi^ English 


32 




Senior Hicdi Exrlish 


28 


3.2% 


Reading 


22 




Mathanatics 






Algebra 


5 


.6% 


Geometry 


2 


.2% 


General Mathematics 


21 


2 4% 


Science 






Biology 


3 


.9% 


Chemistry 


8 


.9% 


General Science 


12 


1.4% 


Hiysical Science 


3 


.3% 


Ehysics 


1 


.1% 


Social Studies 






D.C. History 


1 


.1% 


Social Studies 


14 


1.6% 


U.S. Government 


2 


.2% 


U.S. History 


5 


.6% 



lf=847 
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Table 3 



SCHOOLS AND RBSEONS WHERE THE STODENT 
SURVEYS WERE AEMINISTERED 



N = 2,394 



Elementary 



Keene 
Malcolm X 
lyier 



B Lafayette 

A Nalle 

D WialloernTcsnes 



B Iangdc3n c 
D Randle-Hi^and D 
A WbocJridge c 



N = 9 



Middle Schools 
Stuart-fldbson D 

N = 1 

Pre-K - 8 Schools 

Brodkland C 
PletcherKTohnson D 

N = 2 



Jlmior Hicfli Schools 

Douglass A 

Garnet-Patterson C 

Macfarland B 

Kelly Miller D 

Rabaut 3 

C.6. Wbodscn D 



N = 6 



Senior Hicgi Scitoolg 



Anaoostla D 

Ballou A 

Banneker * 

Ooolldge B 

Dunbar c 
School W/0 Walls * 

Spingam c 

H.D. WbocJson D 



N = 8 



* - Ihese schools report directly to the Associate Superintenden*- 
f or Instruction 
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I. WHAT TYPE OP TRAINING HAVE TEACHERS RECEIVED IN IHE 
TEACHING OF WRITING ? 



Teacher Training in Wrltlm Instruction 



Tables 4 and 5 summarize the number of college level classes taken on 
the teaching of writing vMle in college and since 1979. sixty-four 
percent (64%) of the responding DCES teachers r^xarted that they had taken 
a coLcse on writtrg during their collegiate years (Table 4) . Of that 
number, forty-nine percent (49%) indicated that they had taken a writii^ 
ocurse since 1979 (the year that the Oonpetency Based Curriculum was 
instituted) (Table 5) . 



Table 4 

NUMBER OF CJOLLBGE lEVEL COURSES TAKEN ON THE TEACHING 
OF WRITING BY SUBJECT AREA. 







Ntnttber of Ocurses 




Subiect Area | 


0 


1-3 


4-6 7 or Mare 1 


High School English | 
(N=24) 


12.5% 


45.9% 


29.1% 


12.6% 1 


Jlmior Hi^ Er^lish | 
0^6) 


11.5% 


65.4% 


23.0% 


0 1 


n 1 triiws'iiu.gtcy izjuUCaulOn 1 

(]*=159) 


27.7% 


54.1% 


15.8% 


2.5% 1 


French | 
(»=7) 


57.1% 


14.3% 


28.6% 


0 1 


General Mathematics | 
(N=20) 


70.0% 


30.0% 


0 


0 1 


General Science | 
(lf=ll) 


54.5% 


45.5% 


0 


0 1 


Beading | 
(»=18) 


22.2% 


55.6% 


22.3% 


0 1 


Social Studies | 
(N=13) 


53.8% 


46.2% 


0 


0 1 


Special Education | 
(1^=19) 


26.3% 


52.7% 


21.0% 


0 1 


OVERALL 1 
(1^717) 


36.0% 


47.0% 


14.0% 


3.0% 1 



N = the number of teachers responding to the question 
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Table 5 



NUMEER OF CDLEBGE LEVEL OOURSES laKEN CN THE TEACHING 
OF WRITING SINCE 1979 SUKIECT AREA 







Number of (jourses | 


Subiect Area 1 


0 


1-3 


4-6 


7 or More j 


Hic^ School English | 
(N=25) 


32c0% 


48.0% 


20.0% 


0 1 


Junior Hi^ Engli^ | 
(N=24) 


25.0% 


75.0% 


0 


0 1 


Elementary Education | 
(1^157) 


45.2% 


46.6% 


6.4% 


1.8% 1 


French | 


50.0% 


33.4% 


16.7% 


0 1 


«GIieraX XuclulSindulCS 1 
{N=18) 


83.3% 


IC.7% 


0 


0 1 


General Science | 


75.0% 


25.0% 


0 


0 1 


Reading | 
(N=16) 


31.3% 


62.5% 


6.3% 


0 ] 


Social Studies | 
(1^=14) 


78.6% 


21.4% 


0 


0 1 


Special Education | 
(1^18) 


33.3% 


44.5% 


11.1% 


11.2% 1 


OVERALL 1 
(N=702) 


51.0% 


40.0% 


6.0% 


3.0% 1 
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20 



Tables 6 and 7 summarize the number of inservice activities fcxajsing 
on the teaching of writing that have been taken by respondents. Table 6 
indicates that forty-six percent of the responding teachers reported 
taking one or more writing inservice activities. Of that number, 
forty-five percent (45%) indicated that they have been involved in one or 
more Inservloe activity since 1979 (Table 7) . 



Table 6 



NUMBER OF INSERVICE ACJ,'iVlTiyS EXPERIENCSD ON THE 
TEACHING OF WRITING BY SUBJECT AREA 







Number of CJourses ( 


Subiect Area 1 


0 


1-3 


4-6 


7 or MDre j 


Hi^ School English | 


36.0% 


40.0% 


20.0% 


4.0% 1 


avaiior High English | 


19.2% 


73.1% 


7.7% 


0 1 


Elementary Education | 
(1^150) 


42.0% 


48.7% 


6.7% 


2.7% 1 


French | 
(1^7) 


71.4% 


28.6% 


0 


0 1 


vatinfiLLrU. XaatXlfiniaulCS 

(lf=19) 


89.5% 


10.5% 


0 


0 1 


General Science | 
(1^10) . 


60.0% 


40.0% 


0 


0 1 


Heading | 
(1^16) 


37.5% 


50.1% 


12,4% 


0 1 


Social Studies | 
(1^14) 


42.9% 


50.0% 


7.1% 


0 1 


Special Education | 
(M=17) 


58.8% 


23.6% 


17.7% 


0 1 


OVERALL j 
(N=680) 


54.0% 


39.0% 


5.0% 


2.0% 1 
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Table 7 



NUMBER OF INSERVICE K2TVITIES CN WRITING CTMPIZEED 
SINCE 1979 BY SUBTECT AREA 



I NUrribetr of Activities 

Subject Area I 0 1-3 4-6 7or V!an> 

Hic^ School Er^lish | 25.0% 50.0% 25.0% 0 
(1^24) 

Junior Hi^ Erxflish i 34.6% 65.4% 0 0 
(KN26) 

Elementary Educatiai | 46.2% 46,2% 5.7% 1.8% 
(1^158) 

^rendi \ 60.0% 40.0% o o 

(If=5) 

General Mathanatics | 88.9% 11.1% o o 
(lf=18) 

General Science | 62.5% 37.5% 0 0 

heading | 41.2% 41.2% 17.6% 0 
(1^17) 



Social Studies | 53.8% 38.5% 7.7 

(1^13) 



0 



Special Education | 50.01' 31 3% 12.6% 6.3% 
(lf=16) 

OVERALL I 55.0% 39.0% 5.0% 1.0% 

(lf=674) 
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n. WHar tyte of activities involving wRimiG are being 

ASSIGNED IN CIASS AND AS IKMEWORK ? 



In-Class Activit ies 



Tables 8-A, 8-B and 8-C summarize the t^,^ of writing activities 
assigned <auring class and the rank of eadi activity (in terms of frequency 
of occurence) in English, elementary education, French, general 
mathematics, general science, reading, -social studies and special 
education subjects. 

Hie five most canmon types of in-class writii^ assigned overall were 
creative writing, open-ended essays, multiple-choice items, 
fill-in-the-blank items and book reports. 



Table 8-A 



TSiE OF IN-CLASS ACTIVITIES lUKN ' m ' lED BY 
TEACHERS AS WRITING OCWMDNDf ASSIGNED 



Activity 



I Ranked Subject Area R&^p nnsAct 

|OV??MX Sr. English Jr. English EIpri. Vri. 



Creative Writing i 

Open-Ended Essays 2 

Multiple Choice Items 3 

Fill-in-the-Blank 4 

Book Reports 5 

Topical Essays 6 

Reference Skills 7 

Research Papers 8 

Sentence Corapletion 9 

Journal Writing lo 

laboratoiy Reports 11 



5* 
8 

1* 

10 

1* 

5* 

7 

4 

3 

9 

11 



1 

5* 

4 

9* 

2* 

2* 

7 

8 

5* 

9* 
11 



1 
3* 

6 

3* 

5 

2 

7 

8 

9* 
9* 
11 



* - Indicates that respondents tied on this category 
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Table 8-B 



TXEE OF IN-CEASS ACTiVTi'lfcS TH F ^fl ' l kl BY 
TEACHERS AS WRTEDG CCSMME ASSIQIED 



I Ranked Subject Area Responses 
I 

Aptlvjty lOVERAIL Frendi Gen. !^th. Gen. Scieme^. 

OreativB Writir^ i 

Cpen-Ended Essays 2 

Multiple Qioice Items 3 

Fill-in-the-Blank 4 

BocJc R^jorts 5 

Tcpical Essays 6 

Reference Skills 7 

Research Papers s 

Sentence CJccpletion 9 

Journal Writing lO 

Laboratory R^xjrts u 



Table 8-C 

TYRE OF IN-CIASS ACTIVITIES lU e rm ' lED BY 
TEACHERS AS WRITING OCMCNIY ASSI(^^ED 



I Ranked Subject Area Restxinses 
^^vi'ty lOVERAII. Reading Soc. Studies Special 

Creative Writing 
Qpen-Ended Essays 
Multiple Choice Items 
Fill-in-the-Blank 
Book Reports 
Tcpical Essays 
Reference Skills 
Research Papers 
Sentence Ccnpletion 
Journal WdLtJi^g 
Laboratory Rgxarts 



- Indicates that respondents tied on this category 



1 


9* 


2 


3 


9* 


1 


9* 


2 


3* 


2 


1 


7 


5* 


6* 


5* 


4 


8 


10 


5* 


6* 


8* 


5* 


3* 


5* 


9* 


3* 


11 


5* 


11 


8* 


11 


3* 


3* 



1 


2 


3* 


1 


2 


6 


1* 


2* 


3 


3 


1* 


5* 


4 


5 


5 


2* 


5 


4 


3* 


5* 


6 


1 


9* 


4 


7 


7 


6* 


7 


8 


10 


6* 


8 


9 


8 


8 


10* 


10 


9 


9* 


10* 


U 


11 


11 


9 
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HcmewDric Assicmmsnts 



Tables 9, 10-A, 10-B and 10-C summarize the nuniber of hcsnework 
assignments respondsnts aake during an average week and the type of 
haneMark activities assigned. Overall, niiiety-three percent (93%) of the 
responding teachers assigned one or more hcroework assignments during an 
average week. lV?enty-eight percent (28%) of that number assigned four or 
mora hanework assignments per week (TIable 9) . Overall, the five nost 
oconicn types of hcraeworic activities involving writing were sentence 
ocnpletian, book reports, fill-ifHaie^lahk items, creative writing and 
reference skills. Ihe two least oonmon types of writing assigned vera lab 
reports and jcurnal writir^, respectively (Tables lO-A thru 10-C) . 



Table 9 

NUMBER OF KMEW3RK ASSIGNMEinS HJe/m ' im BY TEACHERS 
AS WRirriJS ASSIGNED DURING AN AVERAGE TOEiC 



Subiect Area 1 


NUniber of Activities 
0 1-3 4 or Mor*> 


|# Of 
1 Teachers 
iRespjndinq 


Hic^i School English | 


0 


66.6% 


33.4% 


1 N = 24 


junior Hi^ English | 


0 


51.8% 


48.1% 


1 N = 27 


Elementary Bducaticai | 


3.4% 


59.5% 


37.1% 


1 N = 148 


French | 


0 


42.9% 


57.2% 


1 N = 7 


General Ifethematics | 


14.3% 


71.4% 


14.3% 


1 N =» 14 


Gerjeral Science | 


30.0% 


70.0% 


0 


1 N = 10 


Eeading | 


0 


86.6% 


13.3% 


1 N = 15 


Social Studies | 


0 


80.0% 


20.0% 


1 N =» 10 


Special Education | 


16. 7% 


75.0% 


8.3% 


1 N = 12 


OVERALL 1 


7.0% 


65.0% 


28.0% 


1 N = 633 
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Table lOA 



T£PE OF HCME5«2RK ASSIQIMENIS ILlEW m'lE D BY 
TEACHERS ASSIQED INVOLVING WRITING 



Subiec± Area Responses 



Activity 


ioVERALL 


Sr. Fnalish 


Jr. Encrlish 


Elem 


Sentence Qaipletion 


1 1 


7 


2* 


1 


Book R^XDTtS 


1 2 


2 


2* 


4 


FiU-in-the-Blanks 


1 3 


9 


9 


3 


Creative Wcitit^ 


1 4 


5 


1 


2 


Reference Skills 


1 5 


4 


5 


5 


Multiple Choice 


i 6 


8 


8 


5 


Tcpical Itesays 


1 7 


1 


4 


7 


Cpen-Ended Essays 


1 8 


3 


6 


9 


Journal Writing 


1 9 


6 




8 


lab Reports 


1 10 


10 


10 


10 



Table 10-B 



T5fEE OF iOffiWORK ASSI(2JMENfIS IDENTIFIil) M 
TEACHERS ASSIQIED INVOLVING WRITING 



Subject Area Restxjnses 



Activity 


IOVERALL 


French 


Gen. Math. 


Gen. Science 


Sentence Ocnpletion 


1 1 


1 


3 


3 


Book Rgx>rts 


1 2 


6* 


6 


2 


Fill-in-the-Blanks 


1 3 


2* 


1 


5* 
8* 


Creative Writing 


1 4 


4* 


8 


Reference SkUls 


1 5 


6* 


2 


5* 

4 


Maltiple Choice 


1 6 


2* 


4 


Ttapical Essays 


1 7 


6* 


5 


7 


Cpen-Ended Essays 


1 3 


4* 


9* 


10 


Jcumal Writli^ 


1 9 


6* 


9* 


8* 


lab R^xsrts 


1 10 


10 


7 


1 



* - Indicates tied ranks 
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Table 10-C 



TYEE OF Ha4EW3RK ASSIQMENTS IDENTIFIED BY 
TESVCHERS ASSIGNED INVOLVING WRITING 





I Subiect Area Resoonses 




Activitv 


ioVERALL 


Readirjcr 


Soc. Studies 


Scecial Ed. 


Sentence Occpleticn 


1 1 


3 


4 


2* 


Book Bi^x>rts 


1 2 


2 


2 


5* 


Fill-in-the-Blanks 


i 3 


4* 


5* 


1 


Creative Writing 


i 4 


1 


5* 


5* 


Reference Skills 


1 5 


4* 


1 


4 


Multiple Choice 


1 6 


6 


5* 


2* 


Topical Essays 


1 7 


7 


3 


7 


Open-Ended Essays 


1 8 


8* 


5* 


8* 


Journal Writing 


i 9 


8* 


9 


8* 


Lab Reports 


1 10 


10 


10 


10 



* - Indicates tied ranks 



Instructional Materials 



^le 11 summarizes teacher responses relative to the adequacy of 
naterials available to teach writing in their subject area. Ihe majority 
^^„5ff*^ indicated that adequate materials were available with the 
exception of Erendi, science and junior hi^ English teachers. T&ble 12 
simimarizes teacher responses relative to the existence of writing 
obrjectives in the subject that they teach. OSie majority of the 
respondents indicated that writing curriculm objectives existed in the 
subject they tau^t, exo^ for mthanatics and general science. 
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TABLE 10 




0.0 



20.0 



40.0 



60.0 



80.0 100.0 



ADEQUACY OF MATERIALS AVAILABLE TO TEACH WRITING 
IN RESPECTIVE SUBJECT AREAS 
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TABLE 1 1 




Eiem. 
French 
Gen. Math 
G. Science 
Reading 
S. Studies 
Sp. Ed. 
Overall i 



r 



0.0 





— I i 1 r 

20.0 . 40.0 60.0 80.0 100.0 



Responses to the Question: Does the Subject 
You Teach Have Writing Objectives in the CBC? 
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HI. WHAT USE STODEOT INTERESTS AND EXEERIENCES WTIH 
WRITING IN DCES ? 



Table 13 presents a sunnnary of stxident attitude towards in-class 
writing activities. Die majority of students indicated that they liked 
writing (positive responses ranged frcm 79% to 58%) . 



Table 13 



STODENT ArmUDE TCWARDS CIASSRDCM ACTIVITIES 
INVOLVING WRITING 



Grade 


1 Strongly 
1 LiJce 


lite 


Uhdecided 


Dislite 


Strongly 
Dislite 


6 

(N = 212) 


1 11% 1 


58% 


1 16% 


1 4% 


10% 1 


7 

(N = 140) 


1 12% 1 


53% 


1 23% 


1 9% 


3% 1 


8 

(N = 145) 


1 6% 1 


61% 


1 23% 


1 8% 


1% 1 


9 

(N = 182) 


! 7% 1 


51% 


1 31% 


1 10% 1 


1% 1 


10 

(N = 162) 


1 7% 1 


60% 


1 27% 


1 3% 1 


3% 1 


11 

(N = 152) 


1 3% 1 


55% 


1 31% 


1 8% 1 


3% 1 


12 

(N = 167) 


1 12% i 


58% 


1 20% 


1 8% 1 


2% 1 



Table 14 lists student attitudes towards writing activities assigned 
as hcsneworic. Die majority of students in grades six throu^ twelve 
indicated that they lite hcanework activities involvii^ writing (ranged fixan 
60% to 45%) . 
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Table 14 



STODENT AnnUDS TCWARDS BCMEWCRK ACTIVITIES 
INVOLVING WKEECNG 





1 Strcngly 


JLuJSJB 


uncieciQect 


UlSllJCS 


Strongly 
Dislijce 


6 

m as 182) 


1 14% 1 


46% 


1 27% 


1 10% 


3% 1 


7 

(N = 111) 


1 10% 1 


43% 


1 28% 


1 13% 


6% 1 


8 

(N = 123) 


1 11% 1 


49% 


1 20% 


I 14% 1 


6% I 


9 

(N = 105) 


1 8% 1 


41% 


i 36% 


1 11% 1 


4% 1 


10 

(N = 155) 


1 9% 1 


52% 


1 27% 


1 9% 1 


3% 1 


11 

(N = 136) 


1 2% 1 


43% 


1 38% 


1 13% 1 


4% I 


12 

(N » 155) 


1 8% 1 


50% 


1 29% 


1 10% 1 


3% I 



Student In-C3Lass Time 



Tables 15-A, 15-B, 15-C and 15-D sunimarize the anount of time students 
say they spend writing in-class during a tjpical week. !teble 15-A 
summarizes sixth grade students responses. Most sixth gi-ade students 
spent 30 minutes to 1 hour during an average week on writing activities in 
language arts, mathematics and reading. Junior hi^ students spent more 
in-class time writing in English, science, mathematics and social studies 
(Table 15-B) . The least amcunt of time was spent writing in healtVp.e. , 
music, art and foreign language. Tables 15-C ani 15-D summarize senior 
high students' responses. Senior hi^ students spent more in-class time 
writing in D.C. History (grade 12) , English and D.C. Government (grade 
12) . The least amcunt of time writing was spent in military science and 
vocational classes. 
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Table 15-A 



MCWNT OF TIME STOIMFiS INDICaTE HffiY SPEND CN 
WRITING IN CLASS DURING A TfPIOiL WEEK 



SlXm GS^ADE 





Time Spent 








Subiect j 


0 


30 min. 


1 hour 


1 1/2 hours 


2 hours 


language | 
Arts 1 
(N = 209) 


1% 


33% 


24% 


15% 


27% 


Science | 
(N = 203) 


2% 


53% 


24% 


9% 


11% 


Mathematics 1 
(N = 208) 


1% 


20% 


38% 


8% 


33% 


HfealtlVFE 1 
(N = 201) 


33% 


28% 


27% 


7% 


5% 


www.Lg JL 1 

studies 1 
(N = 200) 


2% 


37% 


35% 


14% 


12% 


Foreign | 
language j 
(N = 100) 


69% 


14% 


12% 


5% 


0 


Art 1 
(N = 174) 


24% 


35% 


35% 


3% 


3% 


Music 1 
(N = 179) 


15% 


42% 


39% 


2% 


2% 


Reading | 
(N = 186) 


2% 


29% 


27% 


9% 


33% 
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Table 15-B 

MCUNT OF TIME STODENTS INDICATE THEY SPEND CN 
WRITING IN CLASS DURING A TYPIC3^ WEEK 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





Tims Spent 








Subiect/Grade ( 


0 


30 min. 


1 hour 


1 1/2 hours 


2 hours 


English | 

7 I 

8 1 

9 1 




28% 
32% 
28% 


19% 

IRS: 
22% 




33% 
32% 


Science | 

7 I 
8 

9 1 




40% 
39% 
25% 




23% 

18% 


18% 
21% 
35% 


Mathematics 1 

7 1 

8 1 

9 1 




37% 
35% 
27% 


23% 
27% 
17% 




24% 
16% 


HealtVEE | 

7 1 

8 1 

9 1 


43% 
52% 
47% 


34% 
24% 
32% 


12% 
17% 
13% 


• 




Social 1 
Studies 1 

7 1 

8 1 

9 1 




37% 
26% 
31% 


20% 
30% 


21% 


20% 

27t? 


Foreign | 
language j 

7 1 

8 1 

O 1 

9 1 


24% 
20% 


37% 
27% 
29% 


18% 


22% 
23% 
20% 




Art 1 

7 1 

8 1 

9 1 


35% 
39% 
45% 


40% 
27% 
26% 


13% 
14% 
16% 






Mosic 1 
8 1 


48% 


30% 


12% 






D.C. History! 
9 1 




22% 


22% 




27% 




21 
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Table 15^-0 



AtCUNT OF TIME SIUDENTS INDIGME THE! SPEND CN 
WRITING IN dASS DURING A TYECCftL WEEK 

SENIOR HIC3I SCHDOL 





Time Spent 








Subiecrt/Grade 1 


0 


30 mln. 


1 hour 


1 1/2 hours 


2 hours 


English | 

10 1 

11 1 

12 1 




18% 
28% 
23% 


26% 
20% 
18% 




38% 
38% 
43% 


Scle.ice 1 

10 1 

11 1 


17% 
16% 


34% 


25% 




24% 

17% 


Mathematics 1 

10 1 

11 1 

12 1 




21% 
26% 
27% 


33% 
22% 


18% 
19% 


22% 
22% 


Hfealth/HE 1 
10 1 




35% 


25% 






Scxsial 1 
Studies 1 
11 1 




Oil <2* 

24% 


24% 




• 

23% 


Foreign | 
Language | 

10 1 

11 1 

12 1 




25% 
27% 
27% 


19% 
21% 
25% 




30% 
19% 


Art I 
11 1 


62% 


21% 






10% 


Biology | 

10 1 

11 1 




19% 
25% 


27% 
17% 




24% 
29% 


D.C. Historyl 

11 1 

12 1 


29% 
21% 


22% 


29% 


14% 


48% 
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Table 15-D 



AMIWNT OF TIME STODENTS INDIOOE THE! SPEND ON 
WRITING IN CLASS DURING A TOPICAL WEEK 

SENIC3R HIGH SCHOOL 





Time Spent 








Subiect/Grade | 


0 


30 mill. 


1 hcfur 


1 1/2 hours 


2 hcors 


MUsic 1 
n 1 


48% 


41% 




• 


9% 


Life Skills 1 
11 1 


41% 




15% 


17% 




Reading | 
11 1 


61% 


26% 






Oil 


Busiii3ss Ed| 
10 1 


46% 


26% 


14% 






Hfealth 1 
Occxpations 
10 1 


68% 


14% 


9% 






Hctae 1 
Eocnccnics | 
10 1 


68% 


14% 


7* 






Military | 
Science j 
11 1 


75% 


8% 




13% 




Industrial 1 
Education | 
11 1 


69% 


14% 


7% 






ESiysics 1 
11 1 


50% 




13% 


19% 




D.C. Gcfv'tl 
12 1 




18% 


32% 




33% 


Chemistry | 

10 1 

11 1 


25% 
28% 


31% 




13% 
15% 


34% 


Career | 
Developnent 
10 1 


60% 




20% 




12% 
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students on dassTOcm Writlm Activities 



Tables 16-A, 16-B and 16-C su mm a r ize the most frequently assigned 
writing activities according to students ty subject area. Ihe nest 
frequently assigned vodting activities in sixth grade vjerB sentence 
ocnpletion in language arts, multiple choice in science, fill-in- 
the-blarik in matliematics and reference skills in social studies (T&bl© 
16-A) . nie most frequently assigned writing activities in junior hi^ 
sdiool were reference skills in English, science, social studies and 
foreign language (outlining, notetaking, etc.) and f ill-in-th&*larik with 
mathematics (Table 16-B) . Ihe most frequently assigned writing activities 
in senior hi^ school were reference skills in English, social studies and 
foreign language (outllnii^, notetaking, etc.), lab r^rts with science 
and f ill-in~the-blarik with mathematics (Table 16-C) . 



Table 16-A 



PftNKENG OF MDST ERB^JENTLZ ASSIGNED C2ASSR0CM WRinNS 
ACTIVITIES AOOQRDING 10 STUDENES SUBJECT AREA 



1 sixth Grade 
Activitv lEnallsh Science 


Math 


Soc, Stud. 


Healt/P.E. 


Art ■ 


Millie 1 


Fill Blank | 


7' 


3 


1 


4 


2 


4* 


2* 


Ref. Skills 1 


3 


2 


3 


1 


3 


1 


1 


Malt. Choice 1 


4 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2* 


2* 


Top. Essays | 


5 


7 


5 


6 


8* 


4* 


4 


Opn End Essysj 


8 


9 


6* 


8 


10 


6* 


7 


Creative Wrt. | 


2 


10 


•9 


9 


7 


2* 


6 


Sen. Oonplet. | 


1 


4 


4 


3 


4 


10 


5 


Jcumal Wrt. j 


10 


11 


10 


10 


8* 


10 


10 


Bocik Reports | 


6 


8 


8 


7 


5 


6* 


8 


Lab HEBptsrts | 


11 


6 


11 


11 


11 


9 


10* 


Res. IPeeperB \ 


9 


5 


6* 


5 


6 


6* 


9 



* - Indicates tied ranks 
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Table 16-B 



RftNKEN G OF M 3ST ERBQUENTLZ ASSIGNED CEASSRDCM WRITING 
ACi'iVlTiiS AOCXXRDING TO SIUEENIS SUBJECT AKEA 



J\mior Hi^ 



Activity 


Encrlish Science Math Soc.Std. H/P.E. Art Mbsir- tv. 


Lanal 


Fill Blank 


7* 


5 


1 


5 


2* 


3 


2 




Raf. Skills 


1 


1* 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Molt. Choice 


6 


1* 


2 


2 


4 


2 


3 


2* 


Hap. Essays | 


4 


8 


5 


4 


7 


5* 


4* 


6* 


End Essysl 


7* 


10* 


8* 


9 


9 


9* 


8* 


10 


Qneative Wtt. | 


2 


9 


10 


8 


8 


4 


4* 


5 


Sen. Ocsiplet. | 


3 


6 


4 


6* 


6 


8 


7 


2* 


Journal Virt. j 


7* 


10* 


8* 


10 


10 


9* 


10 


8* 


Book Reports | 


5 


7 


7 


3 


2* 


5* 


4* 


8* 


lab Reports | 


11 


3 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


Pes. Papers | 


10 


4 


6 


6* 


5 


5* 


8* 


6* 



* - Indicates tied ranks 
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Table 16-c 



RRNKEN G OF M DST ERBQCJENTEY ASSIQIED CIASSROCM WRITING 
ACTIVITIES AOOORDING TO STUDENIS E£ SUBJECT AREA 



— ^v^i^vxuy 


1 Senior Hi^ 

Encrlish Science Math Soc.Std. 


H/P.E. 


Voc. Ed. 


Vr, Tsnql 


Pill Blank 


10 


4 


1 


5* 


4* 


2* 


3* 




1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 




6 


3 


3 


2 




2* 


2 


IVDp. Essays | 


3* 


7 


6* 


3 


6* 


5* 


6* 


Ogn Bnd Essys| 


8 


10* 


6* 


8* 


8* 


9* 


9 


Qceative Wet. | 


2 


9 


6* 


8* 


8* 


5* 


5 


Sen. CJcoplet. 1 


3* 


6 


4 


5* 


3 


4 


3* 


Jcumal Wrt. | 


9 


10* 


6* 


10 


8* 


9* 


10 


Book R^x^rts j 


5 


8 


6* 


7 


6* 


5* 


7 


Lab R^rts | 


11 


1 


6* 


11 


11 


9* 


11 


Res* Papers | 


7 


5 


5 


4 


4* 


5* 


6* 



Students on Homework Writing Activities 



^tebles 17-A, 17-B and 17-C indicate the most frequently assigned 
hanework activities involving writing accortiing to students. Table 17-A 
indicates that most sixth graders ccsnpleted writing related hanework using 
sentence ocsnpletion for English, aultiple-dioice for science, fiU-in- 
the-blank for uathenatics and reference skills for social studies. Cie 
most oanmon hanework activities involving writit^ caipleted by junior hirfa 
students were creative writing in English, multiple-choice in science, 
fill-in-the-blank in mathematics, reference skills in social studies and 
sentence cospletion/f ill-in-the-blank in foreign lai^uage (Table 17-B) . 
Oie most cannon hanewoik activities involving writing conpleted by senior 
high students were book r^rts in Ei^lish, lab reports in science, 
fill-in-the-*lank in mathematics, reference skills in social studies and 
sentence conpletion in foreign lar^ge (Table 17-C) . 
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Table 17-A 



RMCON G OF M DST rEEODENTEY ASSIOIED IKMEHORK WRTEENG 
ACnvmES AOOOQRDING TO STUDENTS EI SUBJECT AREA 



I Sixth Grade 
I 



Activitv lEncrllsh 


Science 


Math 






ALU 


MUSK 


Fill Blank | 


2 


2 


1 


4 

Tit 


1 


ft'* 




Sef. Skillsl 


■3 


3 


3 


1* 


2 


1 


1 


Malt. Oioicel 


4* 


1 


2 


5 


3 


2* 


6* 


Top. Essays | 


7 


6 


5 


7 


9* 


4* 


3* 


Qpn End Es£iys| 


8 


9 


7 


8 


5* 


10* 


8* 


Creative Wtt. | 


4* 


10 


8* 


9 


8 


2* 


5 


Sen. Cfcnplet. 1 


1 


4 


4 


1* 


5* 


4* 


6* 


Jcumal Wrt. | 


10 


U 


11 


10 


5* 


10* 


10* 


Book R^xarts | 


6 


8 


8* 


6 


4 


4* 


8* 


lab Reports | 


11 


7 


8* 


11 


11 


4* 


10* 


Res. Bapers | 


9 


5 


6 


3 


9* 


4* 


3* 



* - Indicates tied ranks 
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Table 17-B 



RANKIN G OF M 3ST ERBCJUENTL^ ASSIOJED BOMESKSBK WRITING 
ACi'iVi'i'lES PjyxSBDmG TO STUDENIS BY SUBJECT AREA 



Activity 



Jlmior Hi^ 

Sncrlish Science Math Soc.Std, H/P.E. Art MUsic Fr. Iana| 



Fill Blank | 


6 


2* 


1 


4 


4* 


8* 


8* 


1* 


Ref. Skills] 


4 


2* 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


Mjlt. Choice! 


7 


1 


2 


3 


4* 


2* 


6* 


3 


Tcp. Essays | 


5 


8 


6* 


7 


6* 


2* 


2 


8 


Cpn End Essys] 


8 


10 


8* 


9 


9* 


7* 


8* 


10 


Creative Wtt. | 


1 


9 


8* 


8 


8 


5* 


6* 


5 


Sen. CSctplet. 1 


2* 


6 


4 


5* 


6* 


7* 


3* 


1* 


Jcumal Wtt. 1 


9 


11 


11 


10 


9* 


8* 


8* 


9 


Book R^xarts | 


2* 


7 


6* 


2 


2 


5* 


3* 


6* 


lab Resorts | 


11 


2* 


10 


11 


11 


• 8* 


11 


11 


Res. Papers | 


10 


5 


5 


5* 


3 


2* 


3* 


6* 



* - Indic-ites tied ranks 
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Table 17-C 

RfiNKIN S OF M 3ST EREQUENTUT ASSIQED HCMEWORK WRITING 
ALTiVTi'iES AOOQRDING TO STCJEENTS BI SUBJECT AREA 





Senior High 
Encflish Science Math Soc.std. H/P.r;. 


Voc. Ed. 




Fill fiLarik 


10 


3 


1 


5* 


6* 


2* 


3 


Ref. Skillsl 


3 


2 


2* 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Mtilt. Choical 


8 


4 


2* 


2* 


3* 


2* 


4 


ITcp. Essays | 


4 


8 


6* 


2* 


5 


7* 


6 


Cpn £2X1 £S£!yS| 


7 


9* 


9* 


7* 


8* 


9* 


9 


Creative Wrt. | 


2 


9* 


9* 


7* 


8* 


7* 


5 


Sen. Ocaaplet. 1 


5 


6 


4 


5* 


3* 


2* 


1 


Journal Wrt. | 


9 


11 


9*. 


11 


8* 




10 


BookBiEparts | 


1 


7 


6* 


5* 


6* 


2* 


7* 


lab Kspo]±s 1 


11 


1 


6* 


10 


8* 


9* 


11 


Res. Papers | 


6 


5 


5 


2* 


2 


2* 


7* 



* - Indicates tied ranks 



Table 18 pa?esents the types of vnriting lUced by students. Students 
ranked multiple of writing as their favorite. T^jle 19 sumnarizes 

thB types of writing least liked by students. Bie least liked type of 
writing was the essay (grades 6 and 8-11) . IWelth graders least liked the 
research paper. 
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Table 18 

RANKING OF TYPES OF WRITING LIKED F/ STUDENTS 



TVDS 1 


Grade Level 
6 7 8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Essays 1 


5 


5 


6 


4 


3 


3 


3 


Book R^rtsl 


3 


6 


4 


2 


4 


6 


5 


Boetry/Erosel 


4 




5 




5 


5 




Stories | 


2 


4 


3 


6 


6 






Fill in Blank*! 


6 














Creative Writing | 


1 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


Seseardi Pc$)ers| 














6 


Nare Hian One Tiipe j 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


None 1 




2 




5 




4 


4 



* - Includes fill in the blank, multiple choice and 
sentence ocrapletion 



, Table 19 

RANKING OF TYPES OF WRITING lEAST LIKED B2 SIUDENIS 



Type 



Grade Level 
6 7 8 



10 



11 12 



Essays | 1 

Book Reportsl 2 

Poetry/Erosel 3 

Stories | 2 
Research Papers] 
More Uian One Type | 



2 
1 



1 
3 



1 
3 



1 
3 



3 

2 



1 

3 



30 

42 



Tables 20 aisd 21 summarize DCES student achievement on the CTBS 
language E>5)ression subtest (since 1979) and the Cdmpetency Based 
Assessments (since 1984) . Hhixd, sixth and ninth graders have made 
progress on the CTBS indirect measure of student vnritii^ ability since 
1979, thou^ ninth graders remained belw national norms. Eleventh grade 
performance has fluctuated and remained below national norms across all 
years (1981-1987). 

Student mastery of writing cbjectives on the CBA showed continuous 
iBpxvianent in grades cne, three and six. Stiadents in grades two, four 
and five showed a one percent (1%) decline di:^!:^ 1986 below the 
performance of students in 1985. Overall, the percentage of mastery needs 
iapjovement at grades two and five. 
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TABLE 20 



c 

CP 

O 

im 

Q. 



100.0 



80.0- 



3 60.0- 



40.0- 



20.0- 



0.0 




,^u- c--'*'^' 



.e ^ 



1»7» 



/ 

/ (11th grade not tested bef ore 19 81) 
^ 1 1 — 1 -I ~r 



— I 1 1 r~" i r 

1980 1981 1982 1»83 1884 188S 1880 



Grade 3 

a 



Grade 6 

b 



Grade 9 



Grade 1 1 

g 



1887 



CTBS 



MEDIAN STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN PERCENTILE RANKS AND 
GRADE EQUIVALENTS FOR STUDENTS ON THE CTBS LANGUAGE 
EXPRESSION TESTS AT GRADES THREE, SIX, NINE, AND ELEVEN SINCE 1979 
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Table 21 



EERC ENTaGE MftSTERX PCR STUDENTS CN EE 
OCMPEIENCZ BASED ASSESSMENT- WRITING OCMEOlENr 
ACROSS EHMENTaRy SOIOOL GRADES SINCE 1984 





1 Grade Levels 














1 1 1 


2 




1 


A 


— 1 2 L 


6 1 


Writing 

C3yiective 


ISS-13 1 
1 SS-14I 


SS-19 


1 SS-25 


1 

_L 


SS-34 


ISS-38 1 
1 GU-49 1 


SS-451 


1984 


1 1 
1 84% 1 
1 75% 1 

1 L 


53% 


1 Vim Am 


1 

1 

1 
1 




1 1 
|N.A. 1 

1 N.A. 1 

J 1 


N.A. 1 


# Tested 


1 7024 


6231 












1985 


1 

85% 1 
1 

75% 1 

1 


60% 


\ 62% 


1 

1 

1 
1 


79% 


1 1 

|52% 1 
1 29% 1 
-J L 


71% 1 


# Tested 


6750 


6417 


5684 




5393 


5497 


5369 1 


1986 1 


1 

87% 1 
77% 1 

L- 


59% 


66% 


1 

1 
1 
1 


78% 


1 1 
|51% 1 

1 29% 1 

I r 


76% 1 


# Itestedl 


7106 


6275 


6083 




5497 


5326 


5117 1 


1987 1 


1 

86% 1 
77% 1 

• 1 


62% 1 


63% 


1 
1 
1 

1 


79% 


1 1 

|48% 1 

1 27% 1 
J L 


71% 1 


# Testedl 


7038 


6203 


5776 




5580 


4997 


4798 1 



WRETING OBJECTIVES MEASURED 

W/SS-13 - CcQistruct manuscript letters (grade 1) 
W/SS"14 - Order letters to make words (grade 1) 
W/SS-19 - Ocnstruct a frienaiy letter (grade 2) 
W/SS-25 - Oonstruct a business letter (grade 3) 
W/SS-34 - csonstruct a letter of invitation (grade 4) 
W/SS-38 - Oonstruct a paragraph using topic sentences 

and supporting sentences (grade 5) 
W/GU-49 - Construct ocopound sentences with no mare 

than two errors (grade 5) 
W/SS-45 - J^ly the rules for constructing sentences 

and paragraphs (grade 6) 
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IV. BXJ MUCH TIME IS DEVOTED TO WRITING ? 



In-dass Time 



Table 22 summarizes the amount of in-class time teacher allocated for 
writing. Overall, forty-five percent (45%) of all respondirg teachers 
allocate 1 hc«r or less for wdting during an awerage week. Rsrty-two 
percent (42%) allocate over 1 hour but less than 3 hours for writing. 
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Table 22 



AMXNT OF IN-CIASS TIME ALDXftTED K3R WRITING 
B2 TEACHERS DUPING AN AVERAGE WEEK* 







Amount of Tima 




Subiec± Area 


i 1 Hour car Less 


lOver 1 Hr./ Less Than 3 


Over 3/Less Than 6 


Senior Hi^ 
English 
(N = 28) 


1 43.0% 


1 32.2% 1 


7.2% 


vAmior Hi^ 
English 
(N « 32) 


1 21.8% 


1 37.5% 1 


0 


Elesnentarv 
Education 
(N » 203) 


1 17.4% 


1 23.1% i 


26.3% 


French 
(N= 9) 


i 22.2% 


! 33.3% 1 


0 


General 
Matliematics 
(N=21) 


1 42.9% 


1 9.6% 1 


0 


GenersCL 
Science 

(N a 12) 


1 16.6% 


33.3% 1 


0 


Reading 
(N « 22) 






9.0% 


Social 
Studies 
(N « 14) 


35.7% 1 


21.3% 1 


0 


Special 
Education 
(N « 24) 


0 1 


8.4% 1 


25.1% 


OVERALL 
(N = 475) 


45.0% 1 


42.0% 1 


13.0% 



Ihe percentages indicated v*en suraned across rxjws and 
subtiac±ed from 100 yield the percentage of no responses. 
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student Hamewprk Tlma 



Tables 23-A, 23-B and 23-C suranarize the anount of time that students 
spend on haaesjork activities involving writir^ by grade level. Most sixth 
graders spent between 30 minutes and 1 hour during an average week 
cotpleting haneMork in most of their subjects (Table 23-A) . junior hi^ 
students spent more time ocopleting hcoework in English and social studies 
during an average week (Table 23-B) . Senior high students indicated that 
they spent more time cotpleting homework in English (12th grade) , social 
studies (12th grade) and foreign language during an average week (Table 



Table 23-A 



TIME SPENT CXMPIETDKj IKMEWCRK INVOLVING WRITING 
B2 SUBJECT AREA DURING AN AVERAGE WEEK 



Sixth Grade 



I Time Spent 
I 

S^ect I Q 30 mln. 1 hr. 1 l/2hrs. 2 hrs. 2 l/2his. 3 hrs. +[ 

Language] 2% 
(N = 192) 

Soc. Studies] 8% 
(N = 194) 

Science ] 7% 
(N = 183) 

Mathenatics ] 1% 
(N = 187) 

HfealtlVP.E. ] 38% 
(N = 128) 

Art ] 49% 
(N « 118) 

msic \ 34% 
(N » 128) 



36% 17% 8% 

29% 32% 13% 

34% 33% 10% 

28% 20% 11% 

25% 27% 5% 

27% 16% 4% 

31% 21% 6% 



13% 8% 16% 

8% 4% 6% 

9% 4% 3% 

15% 5% 20% 

2% 1% 2% 

U- 2% 1% 

5% 1% 2% 
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Table 23-B 



TIME SEEOT CXXffilEnNG HCMSWDRK INVOLVING WRITING 
BiT SUBJECT AREA DURING AN AVERAGE WEEK 



J\3nior Hi^ 





Tine Spent 








Subiect 1 


P 


30 min. 


1 hr. 


1 l/2hrs. 


2 hrs. 2 l/2hrs. hr<5 +1 


English 

7 1 

8 1 

9 1 




38% 
34% 
36% 


26% 
28% 
23% 


14% 
10% 


13% 


Soc. Studies! 

7 1 

8 1 

9 1 




36% 
27% 


24% 
23% 
18% 


16% 
16% 


16% 


Science | 

7 1 

8 1 

9 1 


11% 


39% 
29% 
28% 


26% 
22% 
24% 


13% 
12% 




l&tiianatics | 

7 i 

8 1 

9 1 


13% 


44% 
33% 
28% 


19% 
25% 
25% 


11% 
18% 




Hfealth/P.E. 1 

7 1 

8 1 

9 1 


44% 
50% 
51% 


27% 
26% 
24% 


16% 
13% 
16% 






D.C. Historyl 
9 1 




23% 


19% 


17% 
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TIME SPENT OCMPIETING HCMESTORK INVOLVING WRITING 
BY SUBJECT AREA DURING AN AVERAGE WEEK 

Senior Hi^ 



Time Spent 





0 


*5n m^Ti 

'JKJ iUJLXl* 


1 Yrr 


X x/^euirs. 


^ nrs 


Encflish 












in 1 

XV/ j 




XO't^ 






16% 


1 1 1 




1 

XOT» 




21% 




JL^ j 










17% 














XX I 




X/^ 


20t; 




15% 

• 


ocxence { 










10 I 




30% 


27% 


17% 




X^LXliBaiauxCS 1 












XO 1 




21% 


31% 


13% 




Ix 1 




17% 


26% 


20% 




neaitlyP.E. 1 












10 1 


34% 


34% 


12% 






^ - * i 

D.C« Histoar/I 












12 1 






20-^ 




20% 


GOV'w, 1 












12 1 






32% 




15% 


For* lang. ( 












10 j 




28% 


21% 






11 I 


18% 


21% 


30% 






12 1 




25% 


20% 






yJDJSmiSVCy | 












10 1 


28% 










U 1 


26% 


17% 


19% 






life STc^IIr 1 












n 1 


35% 


16% 


26% 






Career Dev^tj 












10 1 


50% 


21% 


21% 






Mil. Science! 












10 1 


56% 


24% 


12% 






Ii>d):is. Ed. j 












10 1 


73% 


9% 


5% 






Bus. Ede { 












10 1 


42% 


23% 


15% 






Heal. Ocxxap^ j 












10 1 


78% 


6% 


17% 






Hiysics 1 












U 1 


24% 




17% 




21% 



2 l/2hrs. 3 hrs. +1 



24% 



17% 



23% 
14% 
20% 
17% 
21% 
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V. WNS ARE SCHOOL lEVEL JiIlCNISTRMDCfRS PERCEPTICNS OF 
WRITHES IN DOES ? 



To gain insic^it into the perc^jtions of school level acMnistrators 
relative to the status of writing in DOES, we interviewed a saniple of 
twelve Principals (four from each school level) usii^ eleven structured 
interview qu^tions. Oheir general responses to questions are summarized 
belcw. 



1. What is VCT3r tMloso phv or txaint of view cm y ritipg ? 



All respondents agreed that writing was extremely inportarib. Amoi^ 
the ocmments were, "Writing is integral to the ccnimunication process" and 
"Writing is extremely inportant to personal development." 

2. What trainlncf have vo u had in the teaching of writing ? 



Al l r espondents first referred to the English grammar course(s) that 
they ccapleted as college imdergraduates. (A third of the respotrients were 
formerly English teachers.) Some remembered the tralnli^ they received a 
students in the pubUc sdiools. A minority of the Principals indicated 
that they had been involved in the National Capitol Area Writing Project 
whicii emphasizes the process approach to writli^. Many Principals 
indicated thac they developed skill In writing on the job. One respondent 
indicated that she, "... had always been ir a position that required 
writing whether as a federal enplcyee or a school principal." Scsne 
respondents r^rted being involved in writing staff develcpnent 
activities held in their schools conducted by their own staff as weU as 
outside ej^jerts. 



3. What goal s have been established for writincr In your school ? 



Tne majority of the respondents Indica'ted that writing had been a 
component of the instructional enphasis in their schools before the onset 
of the Writing Initiative. All were inplementlrg phase one of the Writing 
Initiative (awareness) . One Pre-K-8 Principal indicated that, "Wfe found 
that many of our students had difficulty with writing. I've instructed my 
teachers to give more written assignments." All of the elementary 
principals indicated that they had prioritized writing in 'cheir schools 
^_two to three years before writing became the number one :\nstructional 
St'^^L °^ ^ school system. Diey have more recentlv enphasized 
divergent ^pjoaches to the teaching of writing such as havirg stidents 
sketch famous black Americans and then write a story about them, rewarding 
students for writing by displaying and publishli^ their canpositions and 
using cccputers to draft speeches for oratorical contests. Stjcorclary 
principals indicated that they were orienting their f acully to writing 
across the curriculum and the writing process, with sane resistance. 
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4. vaiat goals have been i^cd-ahUch ga for wrltincf in y nn r region ? 



Most respondents indicated that the regional thrust paralleled the 
school system enjliasis. Most could not state specific regional goals 
viiile others cited an engciiasis on children's writir^ in the intermediate 
grades (4-6) and writing across the curriculum as en^iiases. 

5. What goals have been established for writing in the 
school system ? 

All respondents Indicated, in their own way, that the system goal was 
to provide studer±s with cppartunity to write usii^ writii^ process as an 
instructional streitegy with the purpose of improvim student writincr 
ability. ^ 

6. What are v our personal feelings about writing ? 

lha responses varied. All indicated that writing was iaportant but 
not all respondents errjqyed writing. One Principal stated that, "Writing 
is one of the itajor curriculum tools. It's easier to teach a child to 
read than to teach him to write. Writing la very iaiportant. It is not one 
of By favorite activities, however." Another Principal indicated that 
!P ^ ^ writing of sane kind to put us in touch with oui- 

thoo^ and feelings." Finally, one Principal stated, "I have a personal 
love for vadting. It is one of my strengths ... not personal writiiw, but 
informatianal writing." ^' 

.g^jg} is the most imp ortant; Writing with grammatical 
ogrrec tness or opportunity to write ? 

^ ^S^'^^ opportunity to write was most 

i^OTtant. one Principal said, "Maj^ opportunity to write is aost 
Inportant, because without opportunity, there is no need to look at 
^ammar." Another Principal said, "pEportunity to write without fear of 
belj^ correct^ was the most inportant." Firally, a Principal indicated 
taiat, ". . studCTts don't write because they don't have any experience in 
writing. Biat's vhy qpportunity is inportanh," on 

8- Are the end of year w riting products required of , g^iv^prrf-« 
too hard, apprc priate or too easy ? 

Two of the v... a: hi^ level Principals indicated that the ninth and 
Jfr*^^ , ■ ^TCQViiremente were apprcpriate but that satx^ of the 

^teria .tor c/a:.;.,c'-rr the producte were confusing. aurior hicA 
adnd^ L^cat^l th^t the end of year writing requiremerts wS 
^^T^^^J^f. ^^=^ST^- Elf^entary Principals dSfered. Two 

indicated that the writing requiremsnte in the Ocanpetency Based 
Assessa^nts were too easy for children who have been in the Writing to 
Read program. "Most Writii^ to Read studente can write two para^ph 



stories the end of the year. Uie first and second grade requirements 
are too easy for them." Another Principal indicated, "Students should be 
able to write a good paragraph at third grade. What my school offers 
excseeds v*at the end of year requirement measures (at all grade levels) ." 
Another Principal stated, "Sense teachers say the CBA requirement is too 
easy. Hcwever, in the middle grades I have seen sate studeots ocemlete 
the writing requirement with sane dif f icoLty. I could not deteraSe at 
the time if the curriculm goal had not been met in that class or if the 
students were not ready for the task. I think that the writim 
requiranents are grade appr opr i ate but would prefer to pi.it the question to 
ny teachers." 



9« If you were the Supe rvisiixr Director of Kncrlish and you 
could do anvthincr that yrfu Tjan^<y>, t ^t would you do to 
jjnprave student writi:^ ability ? 



Ifost Principals mentioned providii^ trainirg for all teadiers 
(training in how to write, how to teach writing and how to deal with 
vra.tlng products) . Sone indicated providing cpportunity to write. One 
principal indicated that he would conduct a neecJs assessment to identify 
the strengths and needs for writing in the school system. 



10- What type of writinc r programs exist in your school ? 

Most indicated that thou^ a lot of writing takes place in their 
schools, that no "packaged" writing program was used. Mtoy have ejmosed 
tiie^ teachers (and have been e}?x>sed by English teachers) to current 
txeaids in writing such as writing across the cunriculum and process 
voting. Programs mentioned In some schools were Writing to Read 
Mnciples of the iaphabet Literacy system (PALS) , success in Reading and 
Writli^ and Project WRITE. 



^^hat is v our rsciction to the race at which the Writing 
Initiative .is being ijrolemanted ? 



Voest of the respondents liked the pace at vMch the Writira Initiative 
was being Implemented. "I like the fact that the Writing Initiative is a 
lang-term plan Instead of just a year lor^ en?iiasls. I prefer a slow 
gecise process." Another Principal concurred sayli^, "Ohe Writlm 
initiative is being Implemented at an apprcpriate pace slinilar to the 
^ocess used with the Oanpetency Based Curriculum." A couple of 
Ptdndpals Indkated that the pace Is fine but the time for linpleicantrim 
4 . ^tiative was in^prcprlate (the middle of the year) . A 

junior high Principal indicated that the Writing Initiative was beim 
luplemented too slowly. ^ 
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vr. HOT IS iHE Wi?rnNG cusBiajim imeiimented and 
mnmasED in ihe scbdois ? 



Die twelve Principals were asked three questions relative to 
Implementing the writing curriculm. Hie questions and the general 
respcaise are summarized below. 

!• Who is res txaTsible. for leading the writing effort ir> 
vcxir school, y our region and the school system ? 

All of the Principals indicated that they were responsible for leadiiw 
the writing program in their schools. Moe^. of the Principals said that 
the regional Assistant Si^erintendents and the Assistants for Instruction 
were responsible for leading the writing «anphasl<:' in the region, m terms 
of jystem-wix3e leadership, nost F 'lipals indicated that the 
si?)erintendent was responsible for L ' yig tha writing enphasis in the 
school system. Bie Associate Siroerincendent for Instruction and the 
Deputy Si^jerintendent were also identif Lad as leaders of the system-wide 
etipiasis. 

2« Who is responsible for supervising the vor.ltinj program in 
Vtxir school, yoic region ar>d the school system ? 

All of the Principals respcnaed that they wsie responsible for 
si?)ervising the writing program in their schools. Most of the Principals 
indicated that the regional Assistant Si?3erintendents were responsible for 
supervising the writing enrols in the region throui^ their Assistants 
for Instruction; one Principal indicated that the Er^llsh Department was 
responsible. . in terms of system-wide si?3en'ision, sane' Principals 
Indicated that the Associate Si?)erlnbpndent for Instruction was 
r^pcansible, others cited the Er^lish D^artanent and one Principal could 
not say vdio was responsible. Most indicated that the Superintendent was 
responsible for leading the writing eiophasls in the school system. 

3« Who should be responsible for supervisitxr tl-ie writing 

emphasis in vc^r sc3too1. the region and the school system ? 

• An Indicated as Principals that they should be respraisible for 
s^Jendsing the writing program in their schools. Many indicated that 
th^ delegated the day to day si^jervisian of writing to their writing 
ooOTdirators or language arts teachers. Most of the Principals indicated 
that the regional Assistant Si?)erintendents were responsible for 
^ writing emphasis in the region throu^ their Assistants 
for iDristruction and the Regional Si^jervisors. In terms of system-wide 
ggj^T^fJ-O"/ Principals indicated that the Associate Si?)erintendent for 
Instruction, the D^wty Si?)erlntendent, the Siroerintendent and the English 
Department were responsible. 
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Teachers responded to a survey question relative to sources of 
s^?:porV9uidanoe in the teacihing of writing. ' Tables 24-A and 24-B 
summarize the teacher responses across nine -subject/level areas. Overall, 
teadiers ranked other teachers as providiiig most si^rport (77%), 
si?)ervising directors (50%), regional si^servisors (39%), d^arbnent 
heads/team leaders (27%) and principals/assistant principals (25%) . 

TakiLe 24-A 

KffilNSS OF SOJRCES OF SUEPORT/GUIEftNCE 
TO TEAOJERS IN IHE TEaCHING OF WRITING* 



I Other 
Subject Area I Tteadhera 



Sources and Levels of Su^jporfc/Guidance 

Regiaial 



Subject Area 
Directors 



Supervisors 



Senior Hic^ 
English 
(N«25) 

Junior Hi^ 
}^nglish 
(lf»19) 

Elementary 
Education 
■ (N=171) 

Ecench 
(N=4) 

General 
Mathematics 
(lf=8) 

General 
Science 
(1^3) 

Reading 
(lf=io) 



|Hi^ Sair3 None | Hi^ Some None |Hi^ Some Nane| 



168% 



136% 



141% 



167% 



1 33% 
1 18% 



Social Studies |29% 
CNN»7) 



Special 
Education 
(1^) 

OVERALL 
(»==468) 



136% 



21% 11% I 19% 37% 44% [ 7% 36% 57% { 



46% 18% I 22% 39% 39% | 5% 53% 42% I 



37% 22% I 12% 23% . 65% |17% 25% 58% | 
0 33% I 67% 0 33% |25% 25% 50% | 



I 22% 56% 22% I 0 63% 37% | 0 12% 88% | 



67% 



0 100% 



0 I 0 



0 100% I 



36% 46% I 14% 43% 43% | 0 56% 44% | 
57% 14% I 43% 28% 28% |14% 14% 72% I 



1 39% 46% 15% I 33% 0 67% | 0 80% 20%| 



41% 23% I 16% 34% 49% |11% 28% 61% | 
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Table 24-B 



RATINGS OF SOURCES OF SUPPORT/GUmftNCE 
030 TEACHERS IN THE TEACHING OF WRITING* 
(Contiiiued) 



Scwrces and Levels of Si^port/Gaidance 



I Principal/ | D^artment HeacV 

btibiect Area I Ass't Principal I Tem laader 

|Hi^ Faoe None | Hi^ Scane None 

Senior Hi^ 

English |14% 28% 57% | 65% 25% 10% 

(N=14) 

junior Hi^ 

English |15% 38% 46% | 30% 50% 20% 

(N=13) 

Elementary 

Education |30% 25% 45% | 25% 18% 57% 

French |25% 0 75% | 67% O 33% 

General 

Mathaaatics | 0 67% 33% I 33% 22% 45% 
(N=9) 

General 

Science |67% 33% 0 | 50% 0 50% 

(N=3) 

Reading | O 30% 70% | 20% 40% 40% 

(N=10) 

Social Studies |43% 43% 14% I 38% 50% 12% 
(1^7) 

Special 

Education |17% 50% 33% I 17% 50% 33% 

OVERALL J 9% 26% 65% I 23% 34% 43% 

(1^389) 
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Vn. HOT DOES 2HE CURRENT IKRITING CCTORICXJIIM STRAND CTMPARE 

wuh uancNAL trends in writing instructicn ? 



Ihe ■ Division of CJuality Assuremce and Mamgenent Plam.-ng hired Dr. 
Ifettie C. Williams, Director, Bureau of Language Arts, Chicago Public 
Sdbyools as a consultant to revieat 

1. Die writing strand of the Ocnpetency Based Curriculm in 

EnglisVlanguage arts, 

2. Die vndting canponent of the Ocanpetancy Based and End of 

Ccurse Assessments, 

3. Materials develqped by the English D^sartanent in support of 

th3 teaching of writing by Er^lish teachers and 

4. Materials related to the Writir^ to Read program. 

Dr. Williams reviewed these aaterials prior to maJdrg a site visit to 
the edaooL systea on JValy 29 and 30, 1987. During the visit, she met with 
tha Associate Svperintendent for Instructicn; the Diirectors of Research 
and Evaluation and Student Assessment; an Assistant for Planning in the 
myision of Program Develcpaent and Plannir^; the Gansultant for the 
Wtiting to Read program; and fran the English Department, the Assistant 
Director and the Secandary Coordinator of the WtLtir^ Initiative. (The 
Si^ervisxng Director of English was scheduled to meet with Dr. Williams 
tut was imawailable due to the death of a family member.) 

Dr. Williams was asked to add r ess eleven que^ons developed by the 
evaluator and then to generate reccranendations based on her findings. The 
questicais, responses and reccanaendations are presented below. 



!• ^ ^t extent does the cnrriculm emphasize the 
teadhing of wri ting as a subnect as opposed to 
teacfaincf the skills of writing ? 



"Ihe major points of the curriculm may be summarized as follows: 

. The writing curriculum eitphasizes the teaching of staw3ard 
COTventions such as punctuation, capitalization, spelling, 
grammatical usage, sentence structure and language esipression. 

. The language expression strand, however, consists of skills that 
are considered to belong to tha grammar/usage strand. VZritii^ 
is treated as a series of grammar/usage tasks. 
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BeccEnmendaticsns : 

It is reccaninendsd that changes in the curriculum-- 

. Re-define the writing curriculm as a process as well as a product. 

. Treat standard conventions in the context of writing as a process." 



2. Does the taresent emrhasis reflect the current 
thirkjjq relative to writing instruction ? 



"Overall, the writing currLculum is ste^)ed in tradition? however, 
there has been an attenpt to merge the traditional focus with current 
thiiMng throu^— 

. nie use of the production task and writing sanples 

. Assignments that utilize functional types of activities 

. She focus of the "Writing Eandbobk for Er^lish Tteachers." l-c 
reflects current trends and research. 

. The secondary program's eajphasis on the four major types of writing 
disccujses, the writing samples and definitive standards. 

Biese ars in loeeping with current thinking. 

BeccDnnendations: 

It is suggested that changes in the curriculxm— 

. Place more enjiiasis on writing as a process-to-product discourse, 
especially frcm kindergarten thrcuj^ grade 6. 

. Ejqand the use of production tasks and writing sanples." 



3. Are the wr iting dbnective-s identified at each grade level 
appropriate for the age group being taucflit ? 



"Ihe objectives identified at each grade level are appxpriate for the 
age groqp for \*icii they were intended. Ihe objectives are ej?>licit and 
cover the standard conventions for the grade level; furthemore, they 
cover the skill areas as extensively as most basic English texts. There 
is a void, however, in terms of the writing process ." 
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4. Is the vnd.tim focus tco narrcw at each orade level 
based cai the caarrent thirikiiKf relative to student 
ability to wite in a variety of domains (ea. . Should 
more emphasis be placed on types of writim that stimulate 
hic^er level critical thinkincr such as p prsma give. point 
of view, etc.) ? 



"Ihe wtttnq focus is too nartxsw for each grade level in terms of the 
proc^-to-product node. Ihe cbjectives should delineate taste that make 
provisicais for students to— 

. B^ierience hic^ level thiridi^ skills such as evaluating, 
analyzing, synthesizing and applying. 

. Organize thou^ts and information 

. Ej^sress ideas and flings 

» 

. Engage in the reading-writing connection 

. Produce exanples of narrative, descriptive, e^^xjsitory, persuasive 
and argunentativB writing products. 

BecxsiBiiendatiQns: 

Ihe cbjectives should be examined and revised to — 

. Reflect current research f indir^ 

. Emphasize different types of writing, especially for kindergarten 
throu^ grade 6 

. Indiide procesp/product discourse," 



5. Do the ccsnpetency based assessment instruments appropriately 
measure student progress in writing across the year ? 



"Ohe ccrapetency based assessmenl; instruments are limited in certain 
respects. Die following observations are noted in this regard— 

. Die tests do not always measure v*at they purport to measure. 
Forms lA and IB assess spelling, orthogr^ily and handwriting 
under the section labeled "Sentence Structure." Items 41-44 
test handwriting. 

. Test 3A, items 10-13, measure sentence structure; items 40-51 

assess grammar/usage as opposed to language e5q)ression; items, 
59-61 measure sequence. Similar types of problems are found in 
form 3B. 

. Forms 4A, 4B, 5A and SB consist of items that do not test sentence 
structure. 
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. Pcxans 5A and 5B; literature items, are aore appropriate for the 
grade levels. 

. TCie \:ise of items that test standard ODnventions, reference sources, 
and skills in a contextual setting is a positive quality." 



6. Should the assessment Instruments focus lariinarilv on the 
terminal cbiectiv es in writing for each grade level, or 
shCTild they refle ct all of the types of writing taurfifc 
at a cfiven ctrad e level d^jring a year based on the current 
thinking? 



"!Ihe assessment instruments should focus on broad global outocraes that 
reflect the materials covered during each semester. Ihe instruments 
should also make more use of writing sanples to determine the extent to 
which students are able to apply the skills they have leartied. The 
instruments should reflect all types of writing covered during the year. 

Beccssmendations: 

It is reccnimended that apprcpriate staff— 

. Revise the test iteaas or purchase a ocantoarcial test that reflects 
the current research in writing. 

. Continue to use the End-of-Oourse Tests vdiich serve as a viable way 
of focusing on the major ccaiponents covered duririg the year. 

. Upgrade elementary writing to be mora consistent with the 
secondary program. 

. Use holistic and analytic scoring for the elemen^aLy grades. 



7. Based on vour impressions of the current curriculum and 
materials, what does District of Coltmibia Public Schools 
ne ed to do to promote writing across the cjrricult im in 
ifcj schools ? 



District of Columbia Public Schools should develop an action plan 
at the local school level that cuts across disciplines." 



8. What chang es will need to be nade in the curriculum and 
\it)at strategie s should be employed to direct change ? 



"Ihe writing curriculm and its oorcesponding assessment instruments 
should be i^ted to reflect the current research and new curriculum 
trends in writing. 
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Reocmmejdationst 



It Is recanmended that— 

. Ihe production tasks, as well as the student assignments, focus 
on the content areas. 

. English teadiers and content area teaciiers work cooperatively in 
making assignments and planning the instructional progrcons for 
students. 

. A district-wide policy be established to ensure the writii^ across 
the curriculum conoqpt." 



9. How do the activities jromoted in the WrLtim to Read 
program correlate with the primary level writing tasks 
indicated in the curriculum guide ? 



"Eie activities in the Writing to Read program seem to exceed those 
activities delineated in the primary curriculum in tens of considering 
writing as a process. Writing is the focus of the language arts program. 
Despite the fact that the Writing to Read program xises the phonetic 
^jproacii to language arts instruction, language develcpoent is of primary 
ooncem and instruction enjtesizes reading, writing, and the use of the 
technological advantages of the computer. Ten writing stages with their 
corresponding criteria have been identified for evaluating students' 



10. Does the Writing to Read prog ram impede or prcmota 
student ability to write ? 



"Data frcm the Educational Testing Service Evaluation of the Writing 
to Read Program of July, 1984 and the Writing Scale For Young Ghildr^ 
develcped for the District of Columbia by Dr. Deloris M. Saunders and MS. 
Ihelaa Michael substantiate the fact that the program promotes students' 
ability to write." 



!!• Since Writi ng to Read vdll be placed in most sehools 
with kindergart en and first grade students within 
five years, v^iat adjustments in the writing curriculim 
need to be mad e to accomodate student writing skills at 
the primary level ? 



•Hie writing curriculum should be revised to reflect the outcomes that 
emerge through the implementation of the Writing to Read program. A 
greater aophasis should be placed on writing as a process-to-product 
entity. Ihs curriculum should be modified to accomodate the deficits and 
^J^^^ the increased proficiency of those students who are 
participating in the Writii^ to Read program. 
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Reaanrnendatioins- 



It seems litperative; therefore, that— 

. ^propriata staff vithin the D^artment of Curriculm and the 
Wrxtlixy to Read p rogram set articulation sessions so that 
there is an integration of both curricula. 

. HhB ciyjectives and writing stratflgies of the Writing to Read 
psrogram be correlated vdth the objectives and production 
activities of the regular program of instruction. 

. All activities of the Writing to Read program be an integral 
part of the currLculm." 

12. What are vour c/erall impressions of the present 
vrritiner curriculum strand in the District of 
golunibia Public Schools ? 

••Ihe curriculm guides and satellite materials of the District of 
Oolxmibia Public Schools present a sequential Instructional progr a m. Die 
ccapanion Ocoipetency Based Assessment Instruments are designed to 
determine how well students are doing in relationship to the objective 
designated for a given grade level. Ihese tjxs ccaiponents of the vzritlng 
curriculm strand are necesKuy in designing curriculm. Die Writing 
Initiative and other pr^sgrammatic thrusts clearly Indicate that the 
District of Colimibia Public Schools has recognized the need to limrove the 
writing skills of stuJents within the district." 

"An examination of the curriculm materials and participation in 
conferences with staff of the District of Columbia Public Schools served 
as a vehicle for formulating the observations listed below: 

. There is strong evidence that the District of Oolimibia 
Public Schools is acutely aware of the need to promote 
writing throu^iout the school system. 

Efforts are being made within the departments that deal 
with the broad areas that canprise the language arts 
curriculm. 

Special projects have been initiated to prcaaote the writli^ 
program, such as conducting awareness conferences and 
teacher conventions, hiring of theme readers and writii^ 
coordinators, requiring journal writing, disseminating 
writing newsletters, and revising curriculm guides and 
tests. 

•Ihe overall impression of the writing emphasis is positive; however, there 
are areas that can be lirproved. Overall recommandations are indicated 
belcw." 
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Overall RecoTOnenc3ations— 
"It is reccsntDended that~ 

A curriculum council be fonned. 

Kevisicns to the writiiig curriculum strand reflect the thinking 
of all language arts central office administrators, 
r^jresentatives frcm Research and Evaluation, regional 
administrators, building level principals, teachers, oamnunity 
persons and students. 

All language arts projects arO/ar programs be integrated into 
the general program of instruction. 

Mare etophasis ba placed on writing as a process-to-product 
discourse. 

Standard conventions be tau^t throu^ writing activities 
rather than in isolation. 

Ihe writing objectives be correlated to the writing tasks 
outlined for each grade level. 

Bia assessment instruments evaliaate writing in terms of 
writing sanples for ali grades. 

Writing skills be evaluated in a contexual setting. 

Writing sanples be used as the vehicle for assessing writim 
throuc^KXtt the grades. 

Die procedures outlined for grades 7-12 be used as a model for 
revising the writii^ program for kindergarten throu^ grade 6. 

All persons involved in writing be Included in the plsniung, 
develcjpment and implementation of sudi programs. 

inie objectives of all programs, sud: as the Writing to Read 
program, be correlated to the general program of instruction. 

Writing across the curriculum become a viable oorponent of the 
writing program. 

Staff developaent activities be conaucted for all grades, 
including teachers of disciplines other than language arts and 
principals. 

Die holistic and analytic scoring of writing throurfiout the 
grades be Instituted." 
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DISOJSSKai 



Bie purpose of this rejsort was to assess the status of writing in the 
District of Columbia Public Schools. Oie fiixiic^ generally lixiicate that 
students, teachers and principals are supportive of a writing enfhasis. 
Yet sane of the findings are alarming. Mineograph and ditto sheets 
oontalning raultiple-choice, fill-in-the^3larik and sentence oamletion 
itens were annng the types of activities identified as writim rest 
frequently assigned. OvereOl, teaciiers indicated that activities using 
BUltiple-choice and f ill-in-the-blank items ranloed fourth and fifth in 
terms of their frequency of use during class. As haneworic writing 
activities, sentence ccopletion and fill-ln-the^lank were ranked number 
one and three, respectively, in frequency of use. 

Students reported that th^ spent more class time cccpletlng 
activities involvirg sentence ccnpletion (orade six language arts), 
multiple-choice (grade six science) and f ill-ln-the-blank (grade six, 
junior hi^ and senior high mathanatlcs) . Reference skills (outlining 
note-taking, etc.) were frequently r^orted by students (grade six social 
studies, junior high English, scierx», social studies and foreign 
language; and senior high English, social sbjdies and foreign language) . 
Essays, book reports and journal and creative writii^ were not report d by 
students to be cccatton in-class writing activities. ihe teachei. and 
student survey findings lead us to believe that the praJuction of creative 
types of writing are unocranon esqperiences for our sttdents. 

<%:partunity to write also needs to be addressed. (Jverall, forty-six 
percent (46%) of the responding teachers reported allowing one hour or 
less for writing during class time \ihile forty-two percent (42%) reported 
aUowing one to three hours. Hnxg^ teachers report allowliig time for 
writing to occur during class, it would appear that sentence completion, 
moL'tiple-choice and f ill-in-the-blank items are the types of activities 
being assigned. Students indicated that they like multiple types of 
writtos activities and disliked essays. Eit^iiasis should be placed on 
provlxiing a range of writing ej?>eriences for students. Biis means that a 
large percentage of teachers and administrators will need to be oriented 
towards current trends and practices in Wilting. 

Most teachers have not recently been formally exposed to process 
writing and writing across the curriculm according to the findings of the 
Teacher Survey. Of the total number of teachers that responded to the 
Teacfc«ar Survey (N » 897) , only twenty-five percent (25%) ypp->Tt^ having 
taken a formal course on writing since 1979. Sixteen percent (16%) 
r^xarted having been e:?>osed to writing inservice activities since IS,, 9, 
Die survey was administered prior to the 1987 Oteacher's Ccnvention in 
which every teacher in DCBS was e:?)ected to attend one of the sixty^four 
^service activities involving writing. However, the one hour inservice 
training activity merely e^^xssed participants to chaises in the teaching 
evaluation of writing. Each curriculum area needs to simport the 
Writing Initiative by providii^ and supporting inservice training on 
writing for their teachers by encouraging the assignment of creative, 
process oriented writing to students and. by presenting strategies to 
handle the "paper burden" associated with evaluating student writing 
products using a process approach. 
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Besults of the Teacher Survey and Principal interviews further raises 
a concern about sources of sa£f^a±., guidanca and stpervision in terms of 
instruction in DCES. Overall results of the Teacher Survey indicate that 
Principals and Eegional Supervisors provided the least amount of 
si^^xsrt/guldance in the teaching of writii^. (Biis findiiig varied to sooe 
extent with the subject, tau^t.) Teachers identified other teachers and 
their (department heads as the greatest providsrs of stmport/quidance in 
the teaching of writing. 

Principals Indicated they were responsible for sipervisii^ the writing 
ea?hasis in their schools hut that the day to day supervision of the 
writing eaijiiasis was placed in the hands of the school level writing 
coordinator. Bie Teacher Survey data appear to be supported by the 
Principal interview oannents (In terms of the level of support provided bv 
Principals/Assistant Principals) . IhouQh Principals interviewed accept 
responsibility for leading the writing emphasis in their schools, overall 
Principals were not viewed by teachers surveyed as providers of support 
and guidance in the teaching of writing. 

The writing curriculum assessment a?nducted by Dr. Mattie Williams was 
undertaken prior to the release of the CBC guides for writing revised 
under the direction of the English Department durir^ the summer of 1987. 
Ihe sum of Dr. Williams* ocranents relative to the writing curriculum 
strand will need to be considered in relationship to the inprovemcnts made 
on the CBC guides for writing once they are available. A couple of points 
made ^ Dr. Williams in her responses to the questions raised by the 
evJLuator merit serious oonsideratian. Dr. Williams reocsnmenaed that 
writing process and cross-cajirriculum writli^ assume a nore donlnant ro3e 
across curriculum areas (eg. , cooperative plannir^ of writir^ assignitents 
across subject areas) and that teachers and administrators be involved in 
staff dervelopnent activities that en^hasize the current thinking on the 
teaching of writing. Dr. Williams noted concerns with DCPS CBA writing 
assessment instruments: Test items that do not appear to assess vdiat they 
parport to measure, the need for test items to assume a more global 
perspective (with greater xise of writing sanples to assess the extent of 
the skill mastery of students) , and the adaptation of the assessment 
techniques used at the secondary level for the elemaitary lavel (usim 
analytic and holistic scoring techniques) . A final issue deals with the 
need to address the elementary writii^ curriculum to the skills and 
ability levels of students who have participated in the Writing to i<ead 
Program. Students leave the Writii^ to Read Program with dencnstrated 
skills that far exceed the terminal writli^ objectives for most of the 
elementary grades. Since the plan is to laplement Writing to Read in rost 
elCTjentary schools, the elementary writlrg curriculum may need to be 
revised to reflect the abilities of students vho have participated in the 
rKjdlr.g/writlng conputer based program. (Presently, f ift^-eirfit elementary 
schools participate in the Writing to Read Program.) One of the 
inplications is the need for articulation, coordination and cooperative 
planning among the English, reading and Writir^ to Read p rogram directors. 
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Pecat&nendations 



Ifenibers of the Writing Initiative Task Force were mailed a copy of the 
evaluation r^xart for their perusal. The Task Force is canposed of 
Teachers, ErincipalSf Eegicnal Siqpervisors, the English D^artment, the 
Office of Incentive Programs, two Si^jervising Directors (ISC) , laenibers of 
the Division of Staff Develcpaent and Research and Evaluation. OXjelve of 
the Task itaroe menbers convened on Oliursday, Octcfcer 29, 1987 at langdon 
Elementary School to discuss the findings of the evaluation report and to 
fcoulate recanmendations. Kacaranendations frcm the Task Itarce are listed 
belcw: 



1. All teachers should be required to cccplete a practical course of 
training, Inservice or otherwise, in writii^ appropriate to their 
instructional level and area by a date to be specified by the 
Si:55erintendent. 



The findings of the study iniicate that of the 897 teachers 
survej/ed in thirty-four (34) rqjresentative schools, that 
twentiMilne percent (29%) rroorted that they had never taken 
a college lewaL ocurse on the teaching of writing. Only 
forty percent (40%) of the teachers surveyed said that had 
ccopleted a college level ocwrse on the teachii^ of writing 
since 1979. In ter-js of inservicw trainli^, forty-one 
percent (41%) indicated that they had ccnpleted an inservice 
course on the teaching of writing. Of that -number, 
fifty-nine percent (59%) indicated that they had ocn?>leted 
one or more inservice classes cn the teaciidj^ of writii^ 
since 1979. (These data were collected prior to the 1987 
D.C. Teachers Oonventicn vMch eaqxssed many teachers to a 
mini inservice actj.vity in writing.) The lack of recent 
training by a majority of the responding teachers is likely 
reflected in the types of activities identified as writit^ 
assigned during class and as hcmework. Among the nost 
frequently assigned types of writing during class were 
multiple choice and fill-ln-the-blanks (third and fourth, 
respectively) . As hcanework, sentence ccsnpletion and 
f ill-ln-the-blank were the most frequently reported writing 
activities (ranked one and three, respectively) . Sttdcnts 
r^rbed that f lll-in-the-blank, multiple choice and 
sentence ccopleticn were among the most frequently assigned 
types of activities identified as writii^ that they had 
ej^^erienced. In providing direction in terms of 
inplementing this reoanmendation, the Task Ptarce indicated 
that staff develcunent activities should focus on a general 
perspective that emphasizes the "nuts and bolts" of writing 
process, writing across the curriculum, evaluatir^ student 
writing products (pr^ared in class) and managii^ the paper 
burden. Materials appropriate to the writing inservice 
activity shculd be provided and used during the training 
session (eg. , materials prepared by the Ei^lish d^arhoent) . 
The Division of staff Develcpnent and the Er^lish Department 
should be heavily involved in planniiv- and coordinating 
staff development activities in writiwj. The T^ Force 
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also suggested that In school staff develcpnent for teachers 
be planned for early In the day (options Include the late 
opening of school and conducting a half day of school for 
students with the early part of the day being used for 
teacher staff develcpnent. rtincipals and supervisors, as 
instructional leaders and as "teachers", should be trained 
in writing and in how to provide support and guidance to 
teachers. 



2. Articulation shcwld take place between various curriculum area 
directors and coordinators of various writing projects in the 
school system so that the writing ofcrjectives of itelated 
educational curricula and program correlate as much as possible 
with those in the writing curriculum. 



Writing is one element of a ccsiprehen?''^a language arts 
program. Other elements Include reading, spealdng, 
and listening with varying levels of synthesis and analysis. 
As Dr. Mattie Williams concluded, in DCPS little or no 
articulation occurs , -aong the various curriculum areas or 
writing programs such as PAIS, Writing to Read and Success 
In Reading- and Writing relative to the corcelaUon of their 
writing ccnponents to the curriculum in writing. 
Articulation and correlation should be strongly encouraged 
and st?portea by the Office of mstruction. In addition, 
future curriculum revisions should take into account the 
skills and abilities of students based on their exDosura to 
systensdda writing related programs such as Writlxg to Read 
and adjusted accordingly (presently in 58 of 124 schools 
having kindergarten and first grade classes and is emandini 
yearly fcy fifteen schools) . 



3. systematic observation of vhat Is occurring in the classroom In 
terms of writing should be docimented by Regional Supervisors, 
Principals and l^istant Prir -irals so that we" may correlate 
\*at teacaiers teach (skills and applications) and viiat we exped 
them to teach. 



Dr., Williams i-^eported in her evaluation of the writing 
curcriculum that the writing strand of the Ei^llsh curricuJ'm 
is more skill oriented than content orientaa. An enphasls 
on the learning of skills without a parallel enphasis on 
application of the skills learned results in lack of 
retention of the sJdll by students. One of the strategies 
proposed for pranoting the application of skills is the 
establishment of a mlnimam number of writing products to 
be ocopleted by students at each grade level per advisory 
period. Presently, secon3ary English teachers are 
encouraged to provide four significant opportunities to 
write each year, but presently no such suggestion exists 
for the elementary level. Cie English D^artment should 
be Involved in determining the number of wrLtli^ products 
that will be required usit^ data from other school systems 
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and feedback fron personnel in DOS. Ohe establishment 
of a mininm nuniber of significant writii^ activities at 
each grade level is an event that has occurred in adjaoant 
school systems and in other urban school systems. 



4. IndivixJuals charged with supervising instruction need to be 
given the time to supervise and to refine their own skills. 

Teachers surveyed indicated that Principals and Regional 
Si^jervisors were low prcKriders of support and guidance 
to tecchers in the teaching of writing. Presently, 
indivdxJuals responsible for supervising instruction are 
spending mdh of their time attending meetix^ or 
ccopleting ad m i n i s trative tasks. Supervisors need to 
be more involved in enabling types of activities. 
Principals and supervisors need to be updated in terms 
of their knowledge and skills in the teaching of writit^ 
as a process and writing across the curriculum. Training 
in writing will inprove the quality of support and guidance 
that Principcils and supervisors provide. Peer coachirw 
and other alternative forms of instructional support 
and supervisiai need to be dsvelcp^ci as well. 
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